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is Catholic and what is Protestant, and that the Pro-
testant parties in it are involved in even greater
difficulties, in relation to subscription and use of its
formularies, than the Catholic. He admitted that he
did evade the spirit, but accepted the " statements of
the Articles," maintaining that this was the intention
of their original sanctioners. With characteristic bold-
ness, inventing a phrase which has become famous, he
wrote: " Our twelfth Article is as plain as words can
make it on the Evangelical side; of course I think its
natural meaning may be explained away, for I sub-
scribe it myself in a non-natural sense":1 but he
showed that Evangelicals, high church Anglicans, and
Latitudinarians were equally obliged to have recourse
to explanations, which to all but themselves were un-
satisfactory.

But he went a step beyond this. Hitherto the
distinction had been uniformly insisted upon between
what was Catholic and what was Roman; between
what was witnessed to by the primitive and the un-
divided Church, and what had been developed beyond
that in the Schools, and by the definitions and de-
cisions of Rome, and in the enormous mass of its
post-Reformation theology, at once so comprehensive,
and so minute in application. This distinction was
the foundation of what was, characteristically, Anglican
theology, from Hooker downwards. This distinction,
at least for all important purposes, Mr. Ward gradually
gave up. It was to a certain degree recognised in his

1 The Ideal, etc., p. 479.